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EARLY PAPER-MILLS IN KENT 


(THE Kentish mills have played and still 

play a very important part in paper- 
making in England, yet little is known of 
the history of some of them. This prompted 
an investigation into the origins of the early 
paper-mills in the county. The information 
so far available has proved to be extremely 
fragmentary, but as is shown below, is 
sufficient to suggest that at least 20 paper- 
mills worked in Kent in the period 1588- 
1738. The latter year is a convenient limit 
to the present study, for one of the very few 
early authoritative statements was then 
made as to the number of paper-mills which 
existed in this country. In reply to an esti- 
mate by two paper-makers, Samuel Galliott 
and Richard Parry (the first of whom was 
probably earlier and perhaps even in 1738 
at Eynsford Mill in Kent’), that there were 


’ then 600 paper-mills in England and Wales, 


the Commissioners of Excise stated that 
there were but 278.2 The evidence produced 
below suggests that Kent had about a score 
of these, but it is readily admitted that other 
paper-mills in the county may have already 
come into existence. To these, however, no 


teference as early as 1738 has yet been 
found. 


* Samuel Galliott’s name first appears in the 
Eynsford Parish Registers (MSS. copy by F. C. 
Cowell from a transcript by Sir T. Colyer-Fergus- 
son, Society of Genealogists, as the father of 
children baptised in 1699 and 1701. His occupa- 
tion is not given. 


*Letter from the Commissioners of Excise dated 
h February, 1738, in Excise and Treasury 
Correspondence, 1715/6-1745, p.247. I am 
indebted to the Commissioners of Customs and 
Xcise for permission to read in their library and 
to quote from this source. 
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1 and 2. DarTFoRD 


No evidence has been found to challenge 
the general acceptance of John Spilman’s 
mill at Dartford as the first of the Kentish 
paper-mills. This was in existence by 1588° 
and was probably the mill which suggested 
to Shakespeare his topical reference to a 
paper-mill in Henry VI (Part Two, Act IV, 
Scene 7). As the relevant words in the play 
are spoken by Jack Cade (who led the 
rebellion of 1450) it has sometimes been 
thought that Shakespeare had in mind a 
paper‘mill in England in the first half of 
the fifteenth century. One writer* connects 
Jack Cade’s words with Bromley in Kent 
(where there was indeed a paper-mill in 
the eighteenth century’ if not earlier), stating 
that in or about the year 1449 Lord Saye 
purchased the mill and converted it into 
a paper-mill. I have found no documentary 
evidence in support of this. 

After the death of John Spilman the 
younger, the first Dartford paper-mill seems 
to have been carried on by paper-makers 
named Blackwell, followed by Archer, up 
to 1740. Ralph Blackwell, of Dartford, 
paper-maker, was married in 1666/7.° In 
1736,” William Quelch, of Wrotham, paper- 
maker, insured his house and paper-mill 
under one roof in Dartford parish, in the 
tenure of Richard Archer. The latter, 
described as “ Richard Archer the elder, of 
Dartford, paper-maker,’ was declared a 
bankrupt in 1740,° and the paper-mill and 
premises late in his possession were adver- 
tised for sale in the same year.° Towards 
the end of the seventeenth century another 
paper-mill had been established at Dartford 
and was used by the Company of White 
Paper-makers.*° An _ advertisement in 
1700" states that a horse had been lost from 


* Thomas Churchyard, A 
playne Discourse of Paper, 1588. 
*E. L. S. Horsburgh, Bromley, 1929, p.445. 

* The paper-mill is marked on the Map of Kent, 
by Andrews, Drury and Herbert, 1769. It was 
advertised for sale in the Kentish Gazette, 30th 

January, 1789. 

* Allegations for Marriage Licences issued by the 
Vicar-General of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
ed. G. J. Armytage, Publications of the Harleian 
Society, XXXIII, 1892, p. 199. 

*Sun Fire Insurance Policy No. 72367, 6th 
January, 1736. I am indebted to the Sun Insurance 
Office, Ltd., for permission to search their early 
Policy Registers and to quote from these. 

*London Gazette, 26th April, 1740. 

*Ibid., 16th August, 1740. 

*? Rhys Jenkins, Collected Papers, 1936, p. 192, 

™ London Gazette, 16th September, 1700, 


Description and 
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the paper-mill grounds near Dartford; this 
may refer to either mill. There can be little 
doubt, however, that the second mill con- 
tinued to work throughout the first half 
of the eighteenth century. In 1748 and 
1749,’? John Collins and William Curd were 
apprenticed to William Quelch and John 
= respectively, paper-makers of Dart- 
ord. 


3. EYNSFORD 


I am indebted to the manager of Eyns- 
ford Paper Mills for the information that 
he possesses a document dated 1648 which 
shows that part of a flour-mill there was 
at that time converted to a paper-mill. 
Entries in the Eynsford Parish Registers** 
suggest that families of paper-makers 
named Galliott and Johannot were at Eyns- 
ford Paper-mill in the 1690s and for many 
years afterwards, in the case of the Johan- 
nots. Andrew Johannot, Senior, died in 
1737. A paper-maker of the same name, of 
Eynsford, who went bankrupt in 1746,'* 
was probably his son, born in 1706. 

Two other sons of Andrew Johannot seem 
to have occupied early paper-mills at 
Tottenham and Deptford. In 1735,'* Israel 
Johannot of Tottenham, paper-maker, 
insured his mill and stock, etc. Josias Johan- 
not of Deptford, paper-maker, went bank- 
rupt in 1753.‘* These names appear in the 
baptisms recorded in the Eynsrord Parish 
Registers, in 1695 and 1706 respectively. 


4. SHOREHAM 


In 1719 and 1728 respectively, Alexander 
Russell and John Russell of Shoreham, 
paper-makers, insured a paper-mill here.'’ 
Samuel, son of Edward Sanders, paper- 
maker of “ Shockham,” Kent, was appren- 
ticed in 1721..° William Wilmott of 


2 The Apprentices of Great Britain, 1710-1762 
(typescript); extracted from the Inland Revenue 
Books at the Public Record Office, for the Society 
cm 1921-28. Book/Fol. 18/123 and 

** Unfortunately the occupations are not given. 
The first entry of Andrew Johannot’s name is in 
the Baptisms for 1694. 

4 Tondon Gazette, 30th Pogtettes, 1746. 

8 Sun Fire Insurance Policy No. 69388, 16th 
January, 1735. 

6 Tondon Gazette, 8th September, 1753. 

*7 Sun Fire Insurance Policies Nos. 14260, 10th 
June, 1719, and 44247, 25th March, 1728. 

e r > ete of Great Britain . . . Book 8, 

ol. ‘ 


Shoreham, paper-maker, insured his paper. 
mill in 1737 and 1740,'* and took an 
apprentice named Thomas Haynes in 17472" 


5. WROTHAM 


In 1723 and 1731,?* William Buttershaw 
and James Cripps, both of Ightham, wer 
respectively apprenticed to William Quelch 
of Wrotham, paper-maker. These appren. 
tices’ names are interesting in relation to 
the later development of the industry in 
Kent, when they became very well known, 
We find William, son of James Crips, 
paper-maker, baptised at West Peckham in 
1749,7 and apprentices taken by James 
Cripps of St. Pauls Cray, paper-maker, in 
1757, 1762 and 1766.”* William Buttonshaw, 
paper-maker of West Peckham, took an 
apprentice in 1755.?* 


6. STROOD 


John Hadds of “Stroud,” Kent, paper- 
maker, took an apprentice named John 
Murfield in 1718.7* I have not been able 
to confirm the presence of a paper-mill at 
Strood. 


7. SNODLAND 


C. H. Fielding”® refers to an entry in the 
Snodland Parish Registers stating that a 
stranger at Snodland Mill was buried on 
10th June, 1636, and comments “ this seems 
to point to Snodland having had a paper- 
mill pretty early, as the trade is mentioned 
about this date.” James Smith, paper-maker, 
was buried at Snodland in 1705.7’ 


8. EAST MALLING 


A newspaper notice in 1723** states that 
Matthew Lane, apprentice to William 
Middleton of East Malling, paper-maker, 
had absented himself. 


Sun Fire Insurance Policies Nos. 76249, 23rd 
February, 1737, and 83922, 3rd May, 1740. 
- ‘ = Apprentices of Great Britain . . . Book 18, 
ol. 43. 

* Tbid., Book/Fol. 10/117 and 13/25. . 

> West Peckham Parish Registers. Society of 
Genealogists’ copy, by H. Everard from 4 
transcript by Sir Thomas Colyer-Fergusson. 

*> The Apprentices of Great Britain . . . Book| 
Fol. 21/75, 23/64 and 24/202. 

*Ibid., Book 20, Fol. 82. 

*5 Tbid., Book 6, Fol. 52. 

— of Malling and its Valley, 1893, 


p. 177. 
** Tbhid., p. 178. 
**Zondon Journal, 21st September, 1723. 
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9. TOVIL 

Peter Musgrove of “ Tovill” in the parish 
of Maidstone, paper-maker, insured his 
paper-mill in 1727.** In 1731 it was reported 
that the powder mills at Tovil had blown 
up,’ and that a paper-mill and house 
adjoining were destroyed.*? William Mus- 
grove of Maidstone, paper-maker, took an 
apprentice named John Jones in 1742.* 
This entry is probably connected with Tovil 
Mill. 


10. Loose 

In 1721,°° James Harris of Loose, son of 
William Harris, paper-maker, was appren- 
ticed to Thomas Wilds of Maidstone, paper- 
maker. In 1741,°* William Quelch of Loose, 
paper-maker, insured his house in Loose 
and his paper-mill, etc., under one roof only, 
standing singly. He took as an apprentice in 
1743°° one Abraham Musgrave who later 
appears to have taken over the business at 
Loose, for as a paper-maker there he had an 
apprentice in 1757.°° 


11. OTHAM 
William Keeble of Otham, paper-maker, 
took apprentices named Isaac Jones and 
Ste(phen?) Curtis in 1722 and 1723 respec- 
tively.*’ He insured the mill in 1723.** 


12. SANDLING 

In 1716,°° William Gill of Maidstone 
insured his paper-mill at “ Sandlin.” 
Another policy was taken out in 1731*° by 
Edward Rowe (near the East India House 
in Leadenhall Street, Stationer) on his paper- 
mill known by the name of Sandlin Mill 
near Aylesford, in the tenure of David Dean. 


13 and 14. BoxLey 
A deed of 1671‘: refers to premises, 


*Sun Fire Insurance Policy No. 41763, 18th 
May, 1727. 

* Kentish Post and Canterbury News Letter, 
2st July, 1731. 

" Gentleman’s Magazine, July, 1731. 

* The Apprentices of Great Britain . . 
Fol. 171. 

* Tbid., Book 8, Fol. 169. 

“Sun Fire Insurance Policy No. 87455, 20th 
April, 1741. 
fa 7 Apprentices of Great Britain, Book 17, 

* Ibid., Book 21, Fol. 48. 

ogee mock, 9, Fol. .. N 18th 

un Fire Insurance Polic 0. 30135, t 

October, 1723, . 

a Ibid., No. 7477, 21st November, 1716. 
s Ibid., No. 54351, 5th June, 1731. 

Notes and Queries, clviii, 1930, p. 368. 
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including a paper-mill, in the parishes of 
Boxley, Burham and Aylesford, the tenant 
then being Thomas Willard. No trace of 
a paper-mill has been found in Burham 
parish. If the reference concerns Boxley, 
this was very possibly the mill where John 
Hillier of Boxley, paper-maker, in 1712*? 
and 1715 took apprentices named James 
Bridgeland of Cranbrook and Robert Whet- 
land of East Church, both in Kent. In 
1716,*° William Gill, paper-maker, insured 
his paper-mill in the parish of Boxley; in 
a policy of 1722** this was stated to be in 
the tenure of John Hillier. William Gill 
went bankrupt in 1729;*° “a large paper- 
mill” was included in details given in the 
advertisement of his estate.*® 

If all these details refer to one and the 
same paper-mill in Boxley, there was 
probably another in existence there by 
1722. In that year*’ John Swinnock, of 
Boxley, paper-maker, took out a policy for 
his dwelling house and goods; he went bank- 
rupt in 1727.** 

Further insurance policies support the 
idea that there were already two separate 
paper-mills in Boxley some years before 
1740, when James Whatman, a tanner’s son 
of Boxley, married the relict of Richard 
Harris, paper-maker of Hollingbourne.*® 
In September and November, 1735,°° 
William and Joseph Cordwell, both of 
Boxley, paper-makers, took out separate 
policies on a dwelling house and millhouse 
in Boxley. Joseph Cordwell was still in the 
paper-making business in 1736,5° when a 
bag of fine white linen rags was stolen 
from his warehouse in the parish of Boxley. 
About that time Richard Harris of Holling- 
bourne, paper-maker, insured his stock-in- 
trade in his paper-mills and store rooms all 
in one building in Boxley.*? 


*? The Apprentices of Great Britain . . . Book/ 
Fol. 1/114 and 4/97. 

“Sun Fire Insurance Policy No. 7379, 29th 
October, 1716. 

“* Tbid., No. 25877, 14th July, 1722. 

** London Gazette, 14th May, 1729. 

“* Kentish Post and Canterbury News Letter, 
8th March, 1731-2. 

“Sun Fire Insurance Policy No. 25832, 10th 
July, 1722. 

“* London Gazette, 26th September, 1727. 

_“ James Wardrop, Mr. Whatman, Paper Maker, 
Signature, No. 9, 1938, p.2. 

°° Sun Fire Insurance Policies Nos. 68183, 25th 
September, 1735, and 68686, 3rd November, 1735. 

*' Kentish Post and Canterbury News Letter, 


29th December, 1736/37. 
°? Sun Fire Insurance Policy No. 72265, 27th 
December, 1736. 
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In 1740,°° Edward Russell of Boxley, 
paper-maker, insured his utensils, imple- 
ments and stock-in-trade in his paper-mill 
standing by itself near the house; shortly 
afterwards** James Whatman, of Boxley, 
insured his utensils and stock in his paper- 
mill called the old Turkey Mill near his 
dwelling house but not adjoining. 


15. HOLLINGBOURNE 

James Whatman of: Loose, tanner, insured 
a house and paper-mill “being one entire 
building” in the parish of Hollingbourne 
in the possession of Richard Harris, paper- 
maker, in 1733 and 1736.°° Richard Harris 
of Hollingbourne, paper-maker, insured his 
household goods and stock-in-trade in his 
dwelling-house, mills, drying lofts and ware- 
houses all under one roof in Hollingbourne, 
in 1734.°° 

The Hollingbourne mill, then in the 
occupation of John Terry, was insured by 
William Quelch of Loose and John Terry 
of Hollingbourne, paper-makers, in 1739,°’ 
and their household goods and stock-in- 
trade there were insured in 1740.°° This 
was probably the same mill as that insured 
by James Whatman of Boxley, also in 
1740,°° when it was still in the tenure of 
John Terry. In 1741,°° when the goods, 
mill, etc., were again insured, the policy was 
in the name of John Sanders, paper-maker, 
who was declared an insolvent debtor in 
1748.°" 


16. SITTINGBOURNE 
Peter Archer of Sittingbourne, paper- 
maker, was married in 1708.°? William 
Stevens, late of Sittingbourne, millwright 
and paper-maker, was bankrupt in 1749.°° 


17. CHARTHAM 
In 1733,°* Peter Archer of “ Sidding- 
bourn,” paper-maker, insured his paper-mill 
in Chartham parish “on the other side of 
the river.” This “very good new-built 


53 Tbid., No. 84372, 24th June, 1740. 

54Tbid., No. 85207, 19th August, 1740. 

55 Ibid., Nos. 61845, 25th September, 1733, and 
72264, 27th December, 1736. 

°6 Ibid., No., 65053, 7th October, 1734. 

*7 Ibid., No. 82644, 25th December, 1739. 

5* Tbid., No. 86467, 8th January, 1740. 

°° Ibid., No. 86382, 29th December, 1740. 

*° Ibid., No. 89143, 15th October, 1741. 

*' London Gazette, 31st May, 1748. 

*2 Canterbury Marriage Licenses, ed J. M. Cow- 
per, Fifth Series, 1701-1725, publ. 1905, col. 10. 

* London Gazette, 14th November, 1749. 

“Sun Fire Insurance Policy, No. 61335, 10th 
July, 1733. 


paper mill” was advertised for sale ; 
1738.°° ~— 


18. CANTERBURY 


The earliest reference found so far to q 
paper-maker who was possibly at the 
Canterbury mill gives the name of James 
Gillmore in 1665.°° Two paper-maker 
John Moore and John Bailey, of St. Mary 
Northgate, Canterbury, were married jp 
1668 and 1690 respectively.*’ The Roll of 
the Freemen of the City of Canterbury con. 
tains three entries which certainly refer to 
Canterbury paper-makers between then and 
1741°*: —Thomas Bannister of River, paper. 
maker, apprenticed to Richard Wellard of 
Canterbury in 1714; John Cooper of Lon. 
don, paper-maker, apprenticed to William 
Cook of Canterbury in 1734; and John 
Collier of London, silkweaver, son of Peter 
Collier of Canterbury, paper-maker, in 174], 
More entries in the period 1690-1747" very 
probably refer to the Canterbury mill:— 
Richard Wellard, paper-maker, 1693; John 
Cooper and Richard Wellard, paper-makers, 
apprenticed to Richard Wellard, 1704; Peter 
Collyore and John Hobbs, paper-makers, 
apprenticed to Richard Wellard, 1708, as 
also Jonas Atkins, paper-maker, 1714; 
James Cooke, paper-maker, son of William 
Cooke, carpenter, 1714; Thomas Wilks, 
Thomas Cook, James Hutt and Edward 
Welshe, all paper-makers apprenticed to 
William Cook in 1722, 1741, 1741 and 1747 
respectively. 

In 1736,7° John Deane of the parish of 
Holy Cross next Canterbury, miller, insured 
the paper-mills next the corn-mill. 

19. GOUDHURST 

Robert Wilson of Goudhurst, paper 
maker, was married in 1657.7! No other 
reference has been found to the industry 
there, but a memory of it is preserved in 


*5 Kentish Post and Canterbury News Letter, 
3rd May, 1738, and General Evening Post, 18th 
May, 1738. 

°® The Roll of the Freemen of the City of Canter 
bury, 1392-1800, J. M. Cowper, 1903, col. 270. 

*? Canterbury Marriage Licences, ed. J. M. 
Cowper, Third Series, 1661-76, publ. 1896, col. 
269, and Fourth Series, 1677-1700, publ. 189%, 
col. 24. 

**Cols. 170, 183, 22. 

** Tbid., cols. 309, 183, 239, 182, 201, 169, 23, 
241, 182, 204, 239. 

7° Sun Fire Insurance Policy No. 70494, 5th June, 


™ The Marriage Registers of the Parish Church 
of All Saints, Maidstone, transcribed by the Rev. 
J. Cave-Browne, 1901. 
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field names in the parish. “Paper Mill” 
appears in the names of three fields close 
together, shown in the Tithe Apportionment 
and Map of Goudhurst, 1842. 


20. LitrLE CHART 


Although the first reference to a paper- 
maker here occurs just outside the period 
under review, it is so near as to be worthy 
of mention. In 1743,’* John Mannings of 
Snarsdon, Kent, was apprenticed to Thomas 
West of Little Chart, paper-maker (who was 
probably at Ford Mill). 


21. BUCKLAND 


Thomas Chapman, of Buckland, near 
Dover, a paper-maker aged about 23, was 
married in 1638."* There may have been 
here an interesting early link with the paper- 
making industry in Shropshire, as _ the 
marriage was with the consent of the paper- 
maker's father, Richard Chapman of 
Shropshire, and there was a paper-mill near 
Ludlow called Chapman’s Mill, to which 
my earliest reference is in 1718/19." 

Another paper-maker of Buckland, John 
King, was married in 1705.”° A newspaper 
of 17337* contains a report of an accident 
at “Brookland” near Dover, when a boy 
belonging to a paper-mill was hanged in 
going to put some paper to dry on the line. 


22. RIVER 


Another early paper-mill must have 
existed in the same area, as Thomas Ban- 
nister, of River, paper-maker, is mentioned 
in 1714 (supra) and John Walter of River, 
paper-maker, took an apprentice Thomas 
Langley, in 1719.77 
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MORE, ERASMUS, AND THE DEVIL 


WE are all familiar with the reported first 

conversation of Erasmus and More. 
The story goes that Erasmus and More, 
neither knowing the other, met at the Lord 
Mayor’s table, and Erasmus was so struck 
by the wit and brilliance in debate of More 
that he exclaimed: ‘“ Aut tu es Morus, aut 
nullus.” And to this More _ instantly 
retorted: “Aut tu es Erasmus, aut dia- 
bolus.” 

The remarks are obviously meant as com- 
pliments to each other’s skill and subtlety in 
argument, as Miss Routh suggests, but I 
believe that there may be a further level of 
play in this interchange. According to the 
widely known Allegoriae in Sacram Scrip- 
turam (erroneously attributed to Rabanus 
Maurus’) 

Morus est diabolus, ut in Evangelio: 

‘Dicens huic arbori, More, eradicare 

[Luc. xvii. 6],’ quod apostoli diabolum 

in hominibus exstirpaverunt. 


(PL 112, col. 1002.) 


While I have not found this allegorisation 
of morus (mulberry tree) elsewhere, nor 
have I found any evidence of More’s direct 
familiarity with Rabanus Maurus or this 
work, it seems likely that More (and Eras- 
mus) would have been familiar with so 
important a work as this, as he was with 
so much medieval learning. And for two 
writers who loved their punning, this kind 
of verbal play (so much like the learned 
puns on Utopia and Moriae) is rather to 
be expected. We have then More picking 
up the allegorical overtones from Erasmus’s 
remark (aut tu es Morus) and turning it 
about in his reioinder: aut tu es Erasmus 
aut tu es diabolus. 
R. J. SCHOECK. 


*E. M. G. Routh, Sir Thomas More and His 
Friends (1934), p.15; cf. R. W. Chambers, Sir 
Thomas More (1935), p.70. Chambers doubts 
but Miss Routh accepts, as I do, the validity of 
the story. 

*Cf. Le P. C. Spicq, Esquisse d’une Histoire 
de l’Exégése Latine au Moyen Age (Paris: Vrin, 
1944), p.39. For the influence of Rabanus, see 
p. 307, & passim. 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF KEELING’S 
JOURNAL ENTRIES ON ‘ HAMLET’ 
AND ‘RICHARD II’ 


N his still widely-known Life of Shake- 
speare (4th ed., 1925, p. 649) the late 
Sir Sidney Lee questioned the authenticity 
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of the important Hamlet and Richard II 
allusions in the ship’s journal of Captain 
William Keeling for the years 1607-08. Both 
W. Foster (Notes and Queries, IX, vi. 41-42) 
and F. S. Boas (Shakespeare and the Uni- 
versities, 1923, pp. 84-95) have defended the 
authenticity of the entries, arguing prin- 
cipally from corroborative evidence in 
Purchas (Pilgrimes, I, iii. 188) and in other 
contemporary journals. (See a summary in 
Sir E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, 
1930, II, 334, 393; he treats the entries as 
genuine.) But it is now possible, I believe, 
to place their authenticity beyond doubt. 
My friend Professor Earl R. Wasserman of 
the Johns Hopkins University recently 
called my attention to an article under the 
name “Ambrose Gunthio” in The Euro- 
pean Magazine (August 1825-January 1826, 
pp. 339-347) entitled “A Running Com- 
mentary on the Hamlet of 1603.” At the 
conclusion, as a _ postscript, the author 
transcribes the very entries from Keeling’s 
journal which have been attacked as 
forgeries. Until now, since all but the first 
leaf of the MS. has disappeared, scholars 
have been forced to accept the entries on 
the good faith of Thomas Rundall, in whose 
Narratives of Voyages towards the North- 
West (1849), p.231, it was believed that 
they had first been published. 

Gunthio claims to be transcribing from 
a MS. then in the library of the East India 
Company, a statement which clashes with 
a record made in 1822, in which the first 
page of Keeling’s journal is even then 
described as a “Remnant” (see Boas, 
pp. 88-89). Since his earlier transcript 
differs in a number of particulars from 
Rundall’s, it needs to be given in full. 

Sept. 5, 1607. I sent the Portuguese 
interpreter, according to his desire, aboard 
the Hector, where he broke fast, and after 
came aboord me, where we had the 
Tragedy of Hamlet; and in the after- 
noone we went altogether ashore, to see 
if we could shoot an elephant. 

Sept. 29, 1607. Captain Hawkins dined 
with me, when my company acted Kinge 
Richarde the Second. 

March 31, 1608. I invited Captain 
Hawkins to a fyshe dinner, and had 
Hamlet acted aboord me, which I permit, 
to keepe my people from idleness and 
unlawful games, or sleep. 

Several points here require comment. 
(1) Rundall by a slip of omission (Boas’s 
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quotation from Rundall is misleading here’) 
implies that the date of the third entry js 
September 31 [see footnote], 1607. Foster 
notes that the copy of Rundall’s book jp 
the East India Office contains a correction 
to March 31, 1608. Here, therefore, js 
independent evidence of a common sour. 
(2) The reference under 5 September to ap 
elephant hunt (not found in Rundall) js 
alone sufficient, I think, to establish the 
authenticity of Gunthio’s excerpts and hence 
of Rundall’s. For Boas (p.94) refers to 
another journal of the same voyage (also 
preserved in the East India Office) by John 
Hearne and William Finch in which it js 
noted that an elephant hunt took place on 
5 September. Purchas (I, iii. 190), referring 
to this same elephant hunt, writes: “The 
seventh of September in the after-noone, 
we went all together a shore, to see if we 
could shoot an Elephant.” The wording 
in Purchas, except for the date, is obviously 
drawn from the same source as the 
transcript in The European Magazine, unles 
we suppose that Gunthio is forging the 
entries with the help of the already pub 
lished sections of Keeling’s journal in 
Purchas. In that case, however, Gunthio 
would certainly not have confused the issue, 
and at the same time laid himself open to 
detection, by changing the date in Purchas 
to agree with an entry in an unpublished 
source, even supposing he had any knovw- 
ledge of Hearne and Finch’s journal 
(3) Rundall gives 30 September instead of 
29 September as the date of the second 
entry, but I can see no reason to prefer 
either date. The other contemporary 
accounts, in so far as I have been able to 
consult them, are of no help. (4) Gunthio’s 
reading “company” (i.e., ship’s company) 
in the second entry seems preferable to 
Rundall’s reading “ companions.” _ 

How dependable is ““ Ambrose Gunthio 


‘(Rundall puts all the relevant dates under Sept. 
1607, without repeating the name of the month, 
apparently implying that they were all in the same 
year, including the evidently wrong 31. I put 
September before them all, but added that this 
had been corrected by Rundall Gorenenee to 31 
March 1608. It is very satisfactory that Gunthio's 
transcript corroborates this. If anyone was mis 
led by me, I think that Rundall must share the 
slight onus. - é 

Gunthio is doubtless right in reading “ my com 
pany” instead of “my companions” under Sep. 
29,1607. Apart from details one must welcome 
this unexpected confirmation of one of the mos 
surprising episodes in early Shakespearian stage 
history.—F. S. Boas.] 
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4s a transcriber and critical antiquarian? 
As a transcriber, he was, by modern 
sandards, both good and bad, if we may 
judge from the fairly extensive excerpts 
from the 1603 Hamlet in his article itself. 
The quotations are given with verbal 
accuracy and in the main the original spell- 
ing has been copied; the punctuation how- 
ever, has been modernized. The quotations 
from Keeling have, I suspect, been treated 
in the same spirit, and, indeed, the short 
passage which his transcript shares with 
Purchas bears out this view. 

As critic and antiquary Gunthio also 
makes a good showing and it would be 
unfair not to call attention to some of his 
comments on the then recently discovered 
Hamlet of 1603—quite unnoticed, so far 
as I can discover, by any of the later com- 
mentators on the play. He considers (p. 344) 
the 1603 quarto as “In some particulars 
... preferable as an acting-play to that 
we have,” and cites a number of cogent 
examples of its superiority. In this general 
view he is anticipated by a writer, “J.”, 
whom he cites, in The London Magazine 
(New Series, 1825, I, 555-64), who goes even 
further in considering the 1603 version 
“far preferable to the one we _ have.” 
Gunthio utterly refuses to consider the first- 
sketch theory and advocates the nefarious 
practice of some piratical auditor, postu- 
lating also the use of an “authentic MS.” 
for the speech of Voltemand (pp. 340-341). 
He also points out how the 1603 quarto 
raises and clarifies the character of the 
Queen (pp. 345-46) and suggests, for the 
first time (p. 342), what is now the accepted 
interpretation of the phrase “ your philo- 
sophy” (I, v. 167). 

G. BLAKEMORE EVANS. 

University of Illinois. 


A LETTER FROM SIR RICHARD 
FANSHAWE TO JOHN EVELYN 


OF the many minor seventeenth century 

translators, Sir Richard Fanshawe, 
translator of Guarini’s J] Pastor Fido, the 
fourth book of the 4neid and the Lusiad 
of Luis de Camoens, to name three of his 
best, is not as well known to us as he 
ought to be. In his own time, however, 
Fanshawe’s work was very highly esteemed. 
Denham’s lines praising him are well known. 
Further testimony of this contemporary 
esteem lies in the fact that John Evelyn, 
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who was Fanshawe’s cousin,’ thought of 
Sir Richard as a competent judge of his 
translation of the first book of Lucretius.’ 
This letter from Fanshawe to Evelyn, 
printed below, is interesting not only for 
its somewhat fulsome praise of the diarist’s 
translation but also for its allusion to the 
Latin version of The Shepherd’s Calendar 
and for its author’s interest in the status 
of the English language in the republic of 
letters. 

The letter, in Fanshawe’s autograph, was 
written from Tankersley Park, Strafford’s 
house in Yorkshire, to where Fanshawe had 
retired with his family about two years after 
he was captured by Cromwell’s forces at 
the battle of Worcester in September, 1651. 
Evelyn was living in Kent. The original of 
Fanshawe’s letter is preserved in the British 
Museum, Additional Manuscripts 28, 104, 
f.6. Except for expanding the abbrevia- 
tions, I have not changed the text of the 
letter, which follows, in any way. 


Tankersley 27th of Dece. 1653. 
NOBLE COSEN, 

Yours of instant, together with a Manu- 
script which your modestie is pleased to 
intitle an Essay upon the first booke of 
Lucretius, found mee out in this remote 
corner. wherby I perceiud, a ffreind (how 
clowded so euer with absence, and mis- 
fortune) can no more bee hidden to your 
kindnesse, then the most abstruse Author 
to your Apprehension, or (by that time you 
haue done with him) to any man’s else. Yet 
Absence alone is a death: not that it vses 
to kill ffreinds, but ffreindship. The 
Spaniard calls it, pvtting of Earth between: 
so both death, and Buriall too. and hee 
hath a proverb that tells vs, A MUERTOS 
Y A YDOS NO AY AMIGOS. the cross- 
ing wherof is the thing I now take so kindly 
att your hands. Then (to evidence that no 
Author whatsoever can stand in your way) 
I knowe not where you could have made 
so crabbed a choyce as you haue done, 
though for intrinsick value an incomparable 
one, & well quitting your paynes. on my 
word (cosen) this Peice is THE TAMING 


1 Fanshawe and Evelyn were related through the 
Bourchier family. For details of the connection, 
see H. C. Fanshawe, History of the Fanshawe 
Family, 1927, p.22. Also the same _ author’s 


Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, 1907, p.597. Mr. 
Fanshawe prints a very small portion of this 
letter on pp. 428-29 of the Memoirs. 

? The Essay on the First Book of Lucretius, 
‘made English by J.E.’, was published in 1656. 
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OF THE SHREW. what shall I say more? 
Hauing (as skillfully as I could) confronted 
his latine with your English, they appeare 
to me LIFES both: or rather both pictures 
of one LIFE, the features beeing exactly 
the same in each, only yours (as the younger, 
so) the smoother. It puts mee in mind of 
the two AMPHITRUO’S in Plautus, where 
the Translation was taken for the originall 
by her that should best haue knowne. which 
mistake had probably not hapned, if the 
diuine Counterfett could not haue spoken 
the Husband’s Thoughts as well as indued 
his shape. And if that Metamorphosis made 
a long night, this of yours I am sure makes 
the day short. But I injure it with the name 
of a Translation. It is LUCRETIUS him- 
selfe. A judged Case in a certaine Italian 
Comedie. Thus. A Bondman of Naples is 
apprehended in open street. no running 
away now: no denying the ffact for which 
he is accused. what then? hee changeth his 
language, facing both the officers & his 
Prosecutors downe in perfect Spanish (a 
concealed qualitie he had) that hee is not 
the man they take him for, nay not so 
much as of the Nation. in this manner 
fences for good space against them All.’ 
(the scene is not unpleasaunt) but doe you 
thinke it seru’d his turne in the end? no, 
nor would haue done, though he had for 
his better disguise shifted himselfe into a 
gentile habit, & garbe. And so shall wee 
know LUCRETIUS in your Booke, though 
it retaine neither his Voyce, nor yet his 
Hayrinesse; since it hath both his Soule, & 
his Lineaments. Nor haue you in any con- 
ceipt (howeuer I find it difficult to explaine) 
so much put him into your cloathes, as out 
of his owne person.—SIC PRAUIS COM- 
PONERE PULCHRA SOLEBAM. One 
thing I must needs acquaint you with: and 
it is, that this came to my hands just when 
I had made an end of reading a posthumous 
Translation, by mr or doctor Bathurst, 
lately printed at London (I presume you 
have seen it) of SPENCER’S SHEP- 
HEARDS CALENDAR into Latine;* as if 
opportunely to prevent my idolizing that 
Language: to the advantage wherof above 


*T have been unable to trace the allusion. 


“W. W. Greg, Pastoral Poetry and the Pastoral 
Drama, 1906, p.98, states that the translation is 
the work ‘of one Bathurst, a fellow of Spenser’s 
own college of Pembroke at Cambridge.’ The 
D.N.B. assigns the translation to Dr. Ralph Bat- 
hurst of Pembroke College, but the publication 
of the book to his relative, Theodore Bathurst. 
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ours, I doe not now impute that admirable 
worke, which (unlesse my Augury deceive 
mee) will, where it’s true origine shall be 
vnknowne, passe for a Native of ould Rome, 
and that as farr, as the utmost bounds 
extend of ye commonwealth of Learning. 
ffor if the great wonder there bee, how a 
Poem, which the Author made it his buisi- 
nesse to cloathe in rugged English covid 
be capable of so smooth latine; certainly it 
is not lesse a one heere, how so rugged a 
latine poem (rugged, in spight of your 
Author’s teeth, through the stubbornesse of 
the stuffe & pouertie of words, as himselfe 
confesses) can be rendred in so smooth 
English. And, if mr. Bathurst by that 
exported commoditie doe more honour to 
England Abroad; you, by this imported, 
will more inrich it at home: making our 
Income proportionable to our Expence. 

Thus (since you will make a Countrey 
ffellow a Iudge) I haue parted the Apple 
between you, all though it is true the other 
Gentleman’s Cause is not before mee; yet, 
because his Merits are. But that which I 
giue you intirely to your selfe, is 

Sir your very affectionate kinsman 
& humble seruant 
Richard ffanshawe 


I returne heerwith your Booke, addrest to 
mr. Radcliffe’ for you. my wife & I say 
our very humble services to your selfe, and 
my good cosen your Lady.® Likewise to my 
Lady Browne,’ if in those parts: ffor heere 
wee are ignorant of every thing. 


WILLIAM E. SIMEONE. 
Southern Illinois University. 


51 have not been able to identify Mr. Radcliffe. 

* Evelyn married Mary, the daughter of Sir 
Richard Browne, on 27 June, 1647 

7 Evelyn’s mother-in-law. She died at Woodcol, 
Kent, near the end of October, 1652. 


BYRON’S KNOWLEDGE OF 
ARMENIAN 


BYRON'S reputation may rise and fall 
with changes in popular taste or literary 
criteria, but there is one place in the world 
where it remains untarnished in all its 
pristine splendour—the Armenian Convent 
on the island of San Lazzaro in the Venetian 
Lagoon. Here, rather than in the salons 
of London, was Byron’s social success really 
achieved. At his first visit (27th Nov., 1816) 
a very favourable impression seems to have 
been made on both sides: “ Father P: 
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is a learned and pious soul,” wrote Byron 
to Murray a month later; and Father Pascal 
wrote of Byron in his diary: “He was a 
young man, quick, sociable, with burning 
eyes.” The scene of his landing on the 
island from a gondola is the subject of a 
fine painting by Aivazowski; and other pic- 
tures show him conversing with the Fathers 
on the terrace, studying in the library, or 
meditating under the olive-trees in the 
garden. Prominent in the library to-day is 
his portrait. In 1937 the Convent-press pub- 
lished an ‘““ Armenian Album on Byron” in 
memory of his sojourn among them; in 
1938 their booklet containing a brief sketch 
of the Convent’s history was augmented by 
the addition of those of his letters which 
refer to the Armenians. Many of his poems 
have been translated into their language. 


Thus the man who drank deeply of this. 


world’s joys, who was at least sceptical 
about received religion, and who defied some 
of society’s strictest conventions, has his 
memory most tenderly cherished in the 
cloister of a monastery, and the poet of 
tebellion is venerated in a library of 
monkish prose. 


It was no idle curiosity that took Byron 
to San Lazzaro in 1816. “I found it neces- 
sary to twist my mind round some severer 
study,” is the explanation that he gave in 
his first allusion to the subject in a letter 
to Murray of Dec. 4th; and on the follow- 
ing day he adds a postscript to a letter to 
Moore begun on Nov. 17th: “By way of 
divertisement, I am studying daily . . . the 
Armenian language. I found that my mind 
wanted something craggy to break upon; 
and this—as the most difficult thing I could 
discover here for an amusement—I have 
chosen, to torture me into attention.” It is 
not the first time that a poet, distracted 
by passion, has sought regeneration in an 
intellectual discipline : 


Magnum iter ad doctas proficisci cogor Athenas, 
ut me longa gravi solvit amore via. 


illic vel studiis animum emendare Platonis 
incipiam aut hortis, docte Epicure, tuis; 


Wrote Propertius about 25 B.c. (3, xxi). 

Now, how far did Byron go in his studies? 
The monks will tell you that “he learnt 
Armenian in two months.” Much depends, 
of course, on what is meant by “learnt.” 
We can surely eliminate at once the capacity 
to speak it. No tongue can be properly 
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learnt in two months, let alone Armenian, 
which barricades itself behind an alphabet 
of 38 letters—‘‘ a Waterloo of an alphabet,” 
as Byron called it. Considerable progress 
would be made if the student lived per- 
manently among native-speakers throughout 
that period: but it is known that Byron 
spent only his mornings there, and nothing 
suggests that he rose particularly early. 
Moreover, all Byron’s allusions to his 
studies imply written work, except once, 
when he tells Moore: “In the mornings 
I go over in my gondola to babble 
Armenian with the friars of the convent” 
(Dec. 24th). That “ babble” here however 
cannot be pressed follows from the fact that 
what Byron was learning was Classical 
Armenian, and that the modern spoken 
tongue differs from this above all (at least 
in the western dialects) in the pronunciation, 
all sonants having become surds. Byron 
was aware that the language was “ twin, 
the literal and the vulgar ” (to Murray, Dec. 
4th); but as his written works are all con- 
cerned with the classical form of it, his 
speech can hardly have gone further than 
a few conventional phrases. So the question 
really is: How far was Byron able to read 
the language? 

First we must see how long his studies 
actually lasted. Having started early in 
December, 1816, he was still at work on 
the 27th. “I am going on with my 
Armenian studies in a morning,” he writes 
to Murray. His first report on his progress 
he gives to Murray on 2nd January, 1817: 
“T still pursue my lessons in the language 
without any rapid progress, but advancing 
a little daily.” He has indeed already on 
4th Dec. admitted that he finds “the 
language difficult,” and being involved in 
a love-affair with Marianna, he calculates 
that “that and the Armenian alphabet will 
last the winter.” His studies are later inter- 
rupted by illness, for on 3rd March he tells 
Murray that “ the Armenian studies are sus- 
pended for the present, till my head aches 
a little less”; and this suspension continues 
until at least 25th March, when he tells 
Murray that “Illness has prevented me 
from moving this month past, and I have 
done nothing more with the Armenian.” 

Next, how did Byron’s studies actually 
proceed in this period? Much of the time 
was devoted to work on a Grammar, or 
rather two Grammars: one, English for 
Armenians; and the other, Armenian for 
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Englishmen. Byron’s part consisted, as he 
tells Moore on 24th Dec., “in correcting 
the English portion of an English and 
Armenian Grammar, now publishing at the 
Convent.” His other share in this first 
Grammar was the expense of producing it 
—1,000 francs, which, however, constituted 
payment for his lessons; for he describes 
himself to Murray on 2nd Jan. as having 
‘** promoted and indeed induced the publica- 
tion,” and years later, in February, 1823, 
he tells Hoppner: “I printed at my own 
expense an Armenian Grammar in 1816.” 
In point of fact the Grammar was published 
shortly before 3rd March, 1817, as a letter 
to Murray of that date proves. The other 
Grammar, Armenian for Englishmen, was 
first published in 1819 and is presumably, 
if not identical with, at least the basis of, 
the one at present on sale in the Convent 
as by “Paschal Aucher and Lord Byron,” 
though this bears the date 1873 and makes 
no reference to an earlier edition. On this 
Grammar, too, Byron describes himself to 
Murray on 2nd Jan. as “translator of his 
Italian into English.” 


Besides the Grammars Byron was con- 
cerned also with the translation of two 
apocryphal epistles. “Did I tell you,” he 
writes to Moore! on 31st March, 1817, “ that 
I have translated two epistles . . . between St. 
Paul and the Corinthians? ” This work was 
done, as Byron himself wrote on the copy in 
Moore’s possession, in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1817. As it is surprising that he 
should have been able to embark on such 
a work after only one month’s study, it 
may well be that his share consisted once 
again chiefly in checking Aucher’s English 
or actually translating his Italian. This 
might certainly be the implication of the 
unfortunate zeugma with which he expresses 
himself on the above-mentioned copy: 
“Done into English by me. . . with the 
aid and exposition of the Armenian text by 
the Father Paschal Aucher”; i.e., with help 
from Aucher in the shape of the explana- 
tion of the Armenian. The only way to be 
certain is to compare his version with the 
Armenian; and having years ago, in my 
youthful enthusiasm for Byron, gone to the 
unparalleled length of learning Armenian 
myself, I now propose to do so. 


* By a curious mistake the booklet issued by the 
Convent in 1938 (‘San Zazzaro”’) attributes this 
letter to Murray and dates it 1818. 
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1. The Epistle of the Corinthians 


to St. Paul 

v.9 “for thus do they”: better. “ which 
they.” 

v.13 “neither . . . altogether”: should be 
*. «os ROtatall.” 

v. 18 better “ that their folly may be shamed 
and refuted by the open rebuke of 
them all.” 

end “For while I am... and hear” 
should be “ than that I should be here 
... and here.” 

“ Calamity ”: better “wretched 
doubt.” 


2. St. Paul’s reply to the Corinthians. 
“disturbed” is not in the Arm, 
though implied. 

v.15 “infallible” should precede “ wor- 
ship.” 

v.23 “the evil spirit was glorified,” rather 
“evil was made haughty.” 

“from this body,” etc.: rather “re- 
buked by that flesh, he might be 
proved not to be God.” 

v.29 “were altogether works made by the 
hand”: should be “and all creatures 
are the handiwork.” 

v. 37 “have known”: should be “ know.” 
v.40 “filled with blessing”: better “is 
blessed with noble qualities.” 

v.56 “and the possession”: should be 
“you will inherit.” 


Thus the only real mistake is in v.13, 
where Byron failed to recognise an idiom 
which occurs also in Latin and German. 
Elsewhere the sense might have been more 
literally and more accurately given. 

The Armenian text can be found in an 
interesting little book published by the 
Convent in 1907—* Lord Byron’s Armenian 
Exercises and Poetry.” Besides the text and 
translations of three of his relevant letters 
and ten of his poems, it contains four 
examples of his work in translation from 
Armenian: the two epistles already dis- 
cussed (the version of which must be that 
referred to by Prothero, Byron’s Letters, 
Vol. IV, p. 429, as “ that given by Aucher,” 
as opposed to Moore’s copy, which he him- 
self prints); a “Piece of a synodical dis- 
course by St. Nierses of Lampron”; an 
“Pieces of the Armenian History,” which 
are in fact a few paragraphs from chapters 
8 and 9 of Moses of Chorene’s 6th century 
classic ‘“‘ History of Armenia.” The last two 
exercises are not given nor referred to 10 
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Prothero’s appendix; but on the other hand 
the translation of “The Pleasure Houses 
of the Summer of Byzantium” which he 
does give is lacking from the Venetian 
booklet. 


A Synodical discourse of St. Nierses 

1.1 “beautiful” is not in the text: 
probably “it was possible.” 

1.17-18 “that the worship of God 
flourished throughout the world”: 
should be “that the world 
flourished with the worship.” 

ll 21-22 the clause “and that worldly 

luxury yielded” is omitted, doubt- 

less by haplography, the words for 

“heaven” and “ earth” being very 

similar. 

1.26 “rested,” not “ ascended.” 

1.27 “he crawled,” not “he issued.” 

]l. 28-29 should be “roamed about roaring 
like a lion, striving to swallow ”; 
“open and insatiate jaws” is not 
in the text. 


rmrmelhy 


Moses of Chorene’s History of 
Armenia, chh. 8-9 
(Here we have the advantage of being able 

te compare the 19th century French version 
ot Florival.) 
Pira.1 “with the Parthians”: better 
“who was himself a Parthian by 
race” (F). 
“rightly ”: 
word. 
“the royal city ” (B), “ the capital ” 
(F): better “the seat of govern- 
ment.” 
“assigned the limits of his terri- 
bry” is better than F’s “for 
Sates”: strictly ‘delimited his 
frontiers.” 
“itland places” should be “ Medi- 
ternnean part” (F). 
“what they win, they wear” (B), 
“the more they extend their terri- 
tory, he more they possess” (F): 
better “what they carve out for 
themseves, that they possess ” (i.e., 
valiant kings make their own 
frontiers, 

» 3 “whethe. they were valiant” is too 
free for “whether he had suc- 
ceeded to valiant men.” 

» 4 “elder” wongly omitted before 
“brother.” 


» 5 “by him”: a slip for “by thee.” 


nN 


F. wrongly omits this 
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Para. 7 “being delegated by thee to this 
kingdom” is better than F’s “ now 
that this kingdom is well estab- 
lished by your care.” Strictly 
“having been installed under your 
tutelage.” 

“what was first or last done in this 
region” should be “who is the 
first and last of the principal men 
of the kingdom” (F). 

» 8 “who will abide” wrong for 
“who will present himself” (F). 

» 9 “permitted him to search” should 
be “ ordered to show him” (F). 
“authentic” wrongly omitted by 
F. Byron, however, wrongly ends 
quotation at the end of the para- 
graph, instead of after “ ancestors,” 
as F. 

“and their posterity”: a difficult 

sentence, for which F. is to be 

preferred. 

It clearly emerges from this examination 
that Byron was well able to construe an 
Armenian sentence. Of course, we cannot 
know how much prompting was done by 
Aucher, and Byron himself informs us (on 
Moore’s copy) that a Latin version of the 
two epistles was available to him. But the 
very inaccuracies are those of a man who 
is striving to produce his own version, and 
who sometimes sees the sense without being 
able to explain the grammar of a phrase; 
and the actual mistakes, very few and 
unimportant, are surely proof that we have 
here the pupil and not the teacher. 

Byron himself never claimed to know 
Armenian in the sense too loyally claimed 
for him by the monks. He had no need 
to: his purpose had been to amuse him- 
self profitably, not to make himself an 
Armenian scholar. We have seen how 
frankly he describes to Moore his part in 
the preparation of the Grammars; and later, 
in what was evidently intended to be the 
preface to one of them, he wrote: “The 
English reader will probably be surprised 
to find my name associated with a work of 
the present description, and inclined to give 
me more credit for my attainments as a 
linguist than they deserve. As I would not 
willingly be guilty of a deception, I will 
state . . . my own share in the compilation.” 
Unfortunately, this document is only a frag- 
ment and immediately digresses into a noble 
tribute to the Armenian people, without 
returning to the subject of the Grammar. 


wy 

. 
— 
— 
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We can, however, form an idea of his share 
from his own words in his Detached 
Thoughts of 1821. There he claims a 
knowledge, among other languages, of “a 
smattering of Modern Greek, the Armenian 
and Arabic alphabets . . . I set in zealously 
for the Armenian and Arabic, but I fell in 
love with some absurd womankind both 
times before I had overcome the characters.” 
He nevertheless goes on to claim in the 
same sentence that he “ compiled the major 
part of two Armenian and English Gram- 
mars.” Doubtless at this date he would feel 
a wistful pride in his Armenian studies and 
make looser allusions to their scope; and 
indeed, the Epistle of St. Paul, which he 
had described in 1817 as “done into 
English by me... with... aid” is quali- 
fied shortly in October, 1821, as “ which 
I translated from the Armenian.” Nor is 
it without significance that the present 
which he chose for Lady Blessington in 
1823 (and which she asked him to change) 
was a copy of his Armenian Grammar. 

Byron’s attainments are too great to suffer 
any loss from the proof that a thorough 
knowledge of Armenian was not one of 
them. He studied it evidently with zeal 
and intelligence, and very soon began to 
undertake translation into English with the 
aid of a dictionary and a teacher. His 
Armenian adventure is just one more proof 
that fundamentally the man was unspoiled. 
If his study of the language as a sort of 
moral therapeutic is an _ indication of 
Spiritual not less than of intellectual 
stamina, so in disclaiming ever to have 
mastered it, he displays once again that 
sincerity which Matthew Arnold selected as 
his supreme virtue. 


D. B. GREGOR. 
MACAULAY’S ‘HISTORY’ AND THE 
LAMPOON 


O historian has made so considerable 
use of the lampoon as Macaulay, and 
undoubtedly this folk literature contributes 
to the colour and robustness of the History. 
One must admire the venturesome nature 
of Macaulay’s mind, his care in annotating 
the assimilations of lampoon material. He 
can muster a variety of lampoon comment, 
as he does on a 1710 House of Commons 
speech of the Earl of Torrington.’ He is 
* The History of England from the Accession of 


James II, Everyman’s Library (New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1936), II, 759. 
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explicit about sources, often asserting as he 
does in the characterization of Sir John 
Lowther, “something I have taken from 
contemporary satires.”? We are impressed 
and yet not quite able to banish uneasy 
doubts about the historical validity of such 
frequently libellous material. 

A curious aspect of Macaulay’s manipv- 
lation of sources, of his technique of para- 
phrase, is that at times the balance of the 
pasquinade couplet plays into the hands of 
his own more elegant balance. For example, 
Macaulay accepts the lampoon portrait of 
Mary of Modena: 

When Duchess, she was gentle, mild, and civil; 

When Queen, she proved a raging furious 

devil,* 
converting it into: “the meek and affable 
Duchess turned out an ungracious and 
haughty Queen.”* On another, less closely 
documented, occasion Macaulay derives his 
characterization of James Cecil, fourth Earl 
of Salisbury, from a State Poem entitled 
“The Converts.” The lampoon portrait 
“ Prodigious Guts, no Brains at all” trans- 
lated into Macaulese becomes “ this slug- 
gish body was the abode of an equally 
sluggish mind.”* If nothing else, these are 
luminous examples of what Saintsbury 
termed Macaulay’s “ rotund allusiveness.” 

While we may agree with Andrew 
Fletcher of Saltoun that “‘ more solid Things 
do not shew the Complexion of the Times 
so well as Ballads and Libels,”* it is well 
to heed the reminder of Roger North that 
libel is to history “as Lead to Quicksilver, 
that clings so close, as nothing but Fire 
will part them.”® Macaulay’s paraphrases 
suggest that a closer study of the texture of 
his History might shed light ox what is 
legitimate historical method. His technique 
of paraphrase is masterful, ani yet it is 
heavy and slightly ludicrous too. One 
wonders whether lampoon is a »roper source 
for such close, however elegart, paraphrase. 


RICHARD B. VOWLES. 
New York City. 


*Tbid., II, 625n. conn 
*Ibid., I, 499n. I have beer unable to identify 
the goo. -- 
* History, I, 4 ; 
* Poems On Affairs of Stite, Macdonald v, 2; 
M ix, 16; M ie M xii, 122. Line 45. 
* History, I, 656. ' 
* History of ‘eo Ppse Rhythm (London: 
Macmillan, 1922), 374. . 
* Table Talk, 1689, ed.S. W. Singer, 1847, 114. 
* Examen (London, 179), 659. 
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THEATRICAL HISTORY 
Bills of the Play 


Not infrequently are to be found dis- 

played in shop windows in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing Cross Road the Bills 
of the Play which were the forerunners of 
the theatre programmes of to-day. Old play- 
goers find them fascinating as they help to 
envisage the Victorian stage in its most 
flourishing days. The paper is thin and 
fragile, the printing bold and striking, and 
details of the plays are given, and the 
scenery described, with a fulness now 
unknown. The survival of these Bills in 
large numbers (my own collection of them 
js not small) had been a puzzle, but the dis- 
covery of an early drawing by George du 
Maurier in Punch for 1862 gave the key 
to the mystery. The scene is the entrance 
to a theatre, outside which stands a young 
swell of the period, a typical Du Maurier 
figure. He is accosted by an urchin who 
carries a bunch of Bills. This is the con- 
versation : 


Playgoer: “ Twopence. Oh! then I won't 
have a bill. I’ve only a penny.” 


Boy: “Then pray don’t mention it, Sir. 
Never mind the hextra penny. I respects 
genteel poverty. 


In Notes and Queries for November 18th, 
1871, the editor gave this answer to a 
correspondent: “Play bills are still sold 
both inside and outside many London 
theatres. The practice of selling them out- 
side was discontinued for some time owing 
to falsification.” 

Of my Play Bills the earliest are of the 
Princess’s Theatre, Oxford Street, under the 
management of Charles Kean. There are 
bills of his appearances in 1854 as Hamlet, 
Richard III, Joseph Lesurgues in the 
“Courier of Lyons” and as Mephistopheles 
in “ Faust and Marguerite,” and as Shylock, 
Henry VIII, and Macbeth in 1859. In these 
days Shakespeare at Christmas time was 
always followed by a pantomime of which 
the description occupied the greater por- 
tion of the bill. Two bills recall later per- 
formances at Drury Lane in 1861 in which 
Kean appeared as Benedick and Louis XI. 
_ Of Phelps there is a bill of 1866 of 

King John” at Drury Lane under the 
management of F. B. Chatterton with whom 
Shakespeare spelt bankruptcy. In this play, 
Phelps appeared as the King, and Barry 
Sullivan as Falconbridge. A later bill of 
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December, 1867, announces Phelps as 
Marino Faliero in “ The Doge of Venice,” 
a play founded on Byron’s tragedy. 


Famous names in stage history are on 
other bills: Sydney (not yet Squire) Ban- 
croft and his wife, Hare and George Honey 
in the first performance of “Caste” on 
April 6th, 1867, Fechter in “The Lady of 
Lyons,” Charles and (the second) Mrs. 
Matthews in many parts, Robson at the 
Olympic Theatre in 1854 and at the Strand 
in 1868, Sothern as Lord Dundreary and in 
“David Garrick,” the unhappy Walter 
Montgomery as Hamlet and Shylock at the 
Theatre Royal, Holborn, in 1867, Wynd- 
ham in many parts, Toole at the New 
Adelphi in “ Lost in London,” and a whole 
series of bills of the Haymarket under the 
management of Buckstone with himself, 
Chippendale, Compton, and W. H. Kendal 
(not yet married to Miss Madge Robertson) 
in many parts. On a bill for “Othello” 
and “King John” at the Haymarket in 
July, 1868, appears among the minor 
characters “Mr. Odell,” later in life a 
Brother of the Charterhouse and a famous 
Savage. 


Among the ladies whose names appear on 
the bills are Mrs. Scott-Siddons in “ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ Miss Glyn, who for some time 
was Phelps’ leading lady at Sadler’s Wells, 
in “Antony and Cleopatra” at the Prin- 
cess’s in 1867, Miss Madge Robertson play- 
ing a small part with Sothern in 1868, Miss 
Herbert a great favourite with playgoers 
in her day, Nelly (billed as Miss E.) Farren 
at the Olympic, Lydia Thompson, Amy 
Sedgwick, and Rose and Carlotta Leclercq, 
two sisters very popular on the mid-Vic- 
torian stage. 


The treasures of the collection are the 
bills which bear the names of Ellen Terry 
and Henry Irving. In January, 1859, Ellen 
Terry, aged eleven, had what in her auto- 
biography she called a “dumb” part, 
carrying a basket of doves in “The 
Merchant of Venice,’ at the Princess’s 
Theatre. The curtain having fallen on 
Shakespeare, it rose on the pantomime of 
“The King of the Castle or Harlequin 
Prince Diamond and the Princess Bright- 
eyes.” Here Ellen Terry had two lines to 
herself, probably the first appearance of her 
name on a theatre bill: “The Genius of 
the Jewels (who sets her brilliant thoughts 
in Glittering Lines and adheres to the 
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Golden Rule of Pantomime): Miss Ellen 
Terry.” 

A few months later Ellen Terry had a 
more important part. On August 29th, 
1859, the last night of Kean’s management 
of the Princess’s Theatre the bill announces 
that “‘Henry VIII’ will be followed by 
the comedietta, ‘If the Cap fits’: Tom (a 
Tiger) Miss Ellen Terry.” A “tiger” as 
Ellen Terry explained in her autobiography, 
was a youthful groom, but if the cap fitted 
her boots did not, and she was much tor- 
tured by them. Edmund Yates saw the 
very young Ellen in this part, and referred 
to it years later. The name of Kate Terry, 
Ellen’s elder sister, appears on four or five 
of the bills. In 1854 at the age of ten she 
was a fairy in the pantomime at the 
Princess’s and a little later played a small 
part in “Faust and Marguerite” as also 
did Maria Ternan. In 1859 she was a Lady- 
in-Waiting in “ Henry VIII.” 

In November, 1867, at the New Queen’s 
Theatre, Long Acre, Ellen Terry appeared 
with Charles Wyndham and Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Wigan in “ Still Waters run Deep.” 
On December 30th at the same theatre she 
played for the first time with Henry Irving 
in “Katherine and Petruchio,” Garrick’s 
shortened version of “The Taming of the 
Shrew.” Neither thought much of the 
other’s performance in this play, Ellen Terry 
recorded, and she also said that “ until I 
went to the Lyceum Theatre, Henry Irving 
_ nothing to me, and I was nothing to 

im.” 

In March, 1867, Irving was Joseph Sur- 
face in “ The School for Scandal” at the 
St. James’s Theatre. In January 1868 he 
was with Toole, Lionel Brough, and Hen- 
rietta Hodson (afterwards Mrs. Labouchere) 
in “Dearer than Life,” and in the April 
following Bill Sykes in ‘“‘ Oliver Twist,” the 
Artful Dodger played by Toole. These two 
last performances were at the New Queen’s 
Theatre. There are bills of all these plays 
in the collection. 

Most of the bills are two-sheeted, the 
paper being too thin to take the printing 
at the back, but a bill of December, 1860, 
is an exception. It is two-sheeted, printed 
front and back on paper rather stouter than 
the rest. Half one side advertises the comic 
opera, “ Queen Topaz,” and a pantomime 
at Her Maijesty’s Theatre; and the other 
half a comedy in which Mrs. Matthews 
appeared, and a pantomime with the unusual 
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title of “Peter Wilkins” at Drury Lane, 
At the back, one half is given to an adver. 
tisement of the Alhambra Palace Music 
Hall, which like the two theatres was under 
the management of E. T. Smith. There was 
only one charge for admission to the 
Alhambra in those days—sixpence. The 
remaining portion at the back has an 
announcement of a new story by Anthony 
Trollope and a number of general advertise- 
ments. 

The trouble which had arisen through the 
printing of bills by pirate firms is reflected 
in an announcement on several that they 
have been registered at Stationers’ Hall. A 
New Adelphi bill states: “No gratuities to 
Box Keepers, or for Bills of performance 
allowed.” A Lyceum bill of 1867 reads: 
“The Public are entreated to take notice 
that No Charge is made either for Play 
Bills or for the safe keeping of Hats and 
Cloaks, and that the Attendants are for- 
bidded to receive any Gratuities whatever.” 
Half time at half prices was the rule at 
nearly all the theatres: performances were 
generally advertised to commence at 7.15 
and the curtain to fall at 11.15. Seats could 
be reserved at the Princess’s Theatre in 1867 
at a charge of one shilling for six seats. At 
the Olympic in the same year the charge 
was sixpence for not more than three seats. 
In 1867 opera glasses could be hired for 
the evening at the New Queen’s Theatre. 

Bills of the play began to go out in the 
early eighteen seventies, when window bills, 
similar in make-up and on stouter paper 
but with less printed matter, came into use. 
They were distributed by most of the 
London theatres, and even down to the 
beginning of the first great war, bills of 
Tree’s performances could be seen in the 
windows of small shops in the Islington 
district. The outbreak of the war brought 
them to an end, and there seems no hope 
of their revival. 

In between the two types of bills came 
the programmes which still survive. In 
early days, programmes were miniature 
reproductions of the play bills. There are 
examples in the collection of programmes 
of this type issued at the St. James’s and 
Haymarket Theatres in 1867 and 1868. A 
delightful example is the programme, 
undated but probably 1867, of the panto- 
mime at Covent Garden of “The Goose 
with the Golden Eggs, or Harlequin Robin 
Hood and his Merry Men,” written by 
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Gilbert & Beckett. This programme was 
originally scented—alas! it now has no 
scent—by the house of Eugene Rimmel. 
It bears Rimmel’s advertisement of “ new 
perfumed valentines.” ‘“Cupid’s Magnet, a 
new Heart Barometer to indicate the state 
of the feelings” valentines, some with 
“satin centre,” are priced from one shilling 
to half a crown. “ Richly mounted Valen- 
tines, mounted with silk, chenille, blonde, 
feathers, etc.,” range from five shillings 
upwards, a “Humming Bird carrying a 
Note, mounted on Satin” costing one 
guinea, and a “ Basket of Artificial Flowers, 
mounted on handsome Painted Border” 
two guineas. There were even musical 
Valentines, the cheapest priced one guinea, 
and a ‘“ Lyre Shape Embroidered Box ” five 
guineas. Are there any households, one 
wonders, in which these wonderful valen- 
tines still repose in great-grandmother’s 
work box? 

Play Bills, Window Bills, Programmes and 
Valentines—do they not recall delightfully 
the leisurely and peaceful days of Victoria’s 
happy reign? 

S.R. 


“SOLID COMFORT” 


‘ 


HE expression “solid comfort” appears 
not to have received general recogni- 
tion as a set phrase. It may not be crystal- 
lized in England—I should be interested 
in knowing whether it is—but colleagues 
from many parts of the United States agree 
with me that with us it is standard, hack- 
neyed, colloquial, faintly humorous, and 
decidedly fixed. The proper setting for its 
use is a deep armchair before a good fire 
after an unusually satisfying dinner. 


Yet I have searched for the phrase in 
vain through many dictionaries of quota- 
tions, proverbs, phrases, colloquialisms, 
Scoticisms, Americanisms, and slang. I do 
not find it in Mencken’s American 
Language, in the Craigie-Hulbert Dictionary 
of American English, in Roget’s Thesaurus; 
and it appears generally to have escaped 
the anathema of being listed among pro- 
scribed clichés published in various college 
text-books of English usage. In contrast, 
the expression “ cold comfort,” which seems 
much more bookish and less familiar in 
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colloquial speech, is to be found in 
numerous reference works. 


“Solid comfort” does appear in some 
(but not alli) dictionaries as an example of 
one definition of “solid.” But apparently 
no dictionary gives it special recognition 
over other similar phrases using the word: 
OED, for instance, notes equally “ solid per- 
fections,” and Funk and Wagnall’s New 
Standard Dictionary (1935) has with it 
“solid consideration.” 


As its example of “solid comfort,” 
OED quotes a passage from Fielding’s 
Amelia (1753): “The cheerful, solid com- 
fort which a fond couple enjoy in each 
other’s conversation.” There is, however, 
an earlier eighteenth-century use by, rather 
surprisingly, Pope: 

Vain Fortune’s favours, never at a stay, 

Like empty shadows pass and slide away; 

One solid comfort, our eternal wife, 

Abundantly supplies us all our life. 

This is from January and May, lines 53-56." 
(it will not be found in the Pope 
Concordance. Abbott omitted Pope’s 
Chaucerian adaptations.) These two uses 
of the phrase seem to carry the earlier 
connotation of “comfort,” that of “sup- 
port” or “consolation.” Dr. Johnson, for 
instance, has only these two definitions and 
instances for the second Shakespeare’s 
“Your children were vexation to your 
youth / But mine shall be a comfort to 
your age” (Richard III, IV, 4), a use quite 
similar to Pope’s and Fielding’s. 


But the present-day cliché certainly carries 
a different sense of “ comfort ’—that which 
OED gives as “A state of physical and 
material well being . . . the condition of 
being comfortable.” According to OED, 
this sense of the word is not to be found 
before the nineteenth century. It appears 
doubtful, therefore, whether Pope’s and 
Fielding’s uses are directly connected with 
the modern “ solid comfort.” Its origin and 
lack of recognition remain (to this writer 
at least) a puzzle. 

Jacos H. ADLER. 


*Pope did not take 
Chaucer. 


“solid comfort” from 
Note however Merchant’s Tale, E2148, 


“I chees thee for my wyf and my confort.” 








Readers’ Queries 





"THE HOMAGE OF BISHOPS.—In his 

delightfully written ‘ Recollections ” 
Bishop G. F. Browne describes how he did 
homage to Queen Victoria, and took the 
oath on his appointment to the new see of 
Bristol. He knelt before the Queen who 
folded her hands over his, which were 
clasped together, and repeated the oath after 
the Secretary of State: “I... do hereby 
declare that your Majesty is the only 
Supreme Governor of this your Realm in 
Spiritual and Ecclesiastical Things as well 
as in Temporal, and that no Foreign Pre- 
late, or Potentate, has any jurisdiction 
within this Realm, and I acknowledge that 
I hold the said Bishopric, as well the 
Spiritualities as the Temporalities thereof, 
only of your Majesty. And for the same 
Temporalities I do my homage presently to 
your Majesty.” This was in 1897, but at an 
earlier period of the Queen’s reign the oath 
was in the more forthright form found in 
one of the Statutes of Charles the Second’s 
reign. When was the change made? Simul- 
taneously no doubt the Oath of Sovereignty 
to be found in old Prayer Books was 
removed from the service for the Ordering 
of Deacons. Its terms are now almost for- 
gotten: “I do swear that I do from my 
heart abhor, detest and abjure as impious 
and heretical that damnable Doctrine and 
Position That Princes excommunicated or 
deprived by the Pope or any Authority of 
the See of Rome, may be deposed or 
murdered by their Subjects or any other 
whatsoever. And I do declare that no 
foreign Prince, Person, Prelate, State or 
Potentate hath, or ought to have, any Juris- 
diction, Power, Superiority, Preeminence, or 
Authority, Ecclesiastical or Spiritual, within 
this Realm.” 

A. C. E. 


NDERSON FAMILY OF MILL HILL, 
MIDDLESEX.—I seek information 
regarding the ancestry and descendants of 
William Anderson (died 1749) from the 
north of Scotland, who emigrated to 
Danzig. What his occupation was in Dan- 
zig I do not know, nor do I know how 
long he remained there. He returned to this 
country and was the founder of the family 
of Anderson of Mill Hill, Middlesex. 
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He had a son John, b. 1735, a merchant 
I believe, in the City, who was elected Lord 
Mayor of London and created a baronet in 
1798. He died 1813. His arms were: 
Azure on a saltire erm. between 3 
mullets and in base a cresc. argent an 
antique key, or and a sword ppr hilted 
gold in saltire transfixed - through the 
collar of the City chain. 
Had William Anderson any other sons? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 


{PISCOPAL WIGS § (cxcii. 239, 329, 

458). — Did Archbishop Sumner 
wear the episcopal wig to the end of 
his long life? He officiated, aged 71, 
at the opening of the 1851 exhibition, and 
in the woodcut of the ceremony which 
appeared in The Illustrated London News 
he is shown wearing his wig. In the picture, 
however, by H. C. Selous, in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, which has been repro- 
duced in the Museum’s handbook, “The 
Great Exhibition of 1851,” by C. H. Gibbs 
Smith, the Archbishop is a tall, youthful 
figure without wig. The Archbishop appears 
wigged in the picture in Windsor Castle by 
John Phillip of the marriage of the Princess 
Royal in 1858. 

Probably a more authentic picture of the 
1851 ceremony is the oil painting by J. D. 
Wingfield in Nottingham Castle Museum. 
In it the aged Archbishop is shown wearing 
the episcopal wig. The Gentlemen at Arms, 
the Yeomen of the Guard, and the Guards, 
their headdress the shako, are prominent 
in the foreground, though they do not 
appear in the Victoria and Albert picture. 


S.R. 


TANDFAST DICK.—This name occurs 
among old Dublin Signs in 1722 
(Ormond Quay) and 1737 (Fishamble 
Street). Larwood (History of Signboards) 
does not refer to it. The sign is evidently 
derived from a rock which obstructed navi- 
gation of the Liffey and was finally blasted 
away towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. Gilbert (History of Dublin) states 
that the Royal Exchange (now in the City 
Hall) was built on part of Standfast Dick. 
The name appears to be a “counterblast” 
(or vice versa) to Tumble-Down Dick. Was 
it applied to Rev. Richard Standfast, Rector 
of Bristol and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
Charles II (N. & Q., Series 1, iii, 143, 192, 
285) and if not, to whom? =F CarRoLt. 
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BEVILL MONUMENT, CHESTERTON, 
cO. HUNTS.—In the Huntingdon- 
shire volume of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments there is a full-page 
illustration of this memorial, which portrays 
the kneeling figures of two husbands and 
their wives, with numerous children. It is 
described as “ Sir Robert Bevill and his son 
Robert, dated 1611.” 


Robert Bevill of Chesterton died in 1602 
or 1603. His son, Sir Robert, died in 1634, 
leaving a son, also Sir Robert, who died in 
1640. William Bevill, of Gray’s Inn, whose 
undated will was proved (P.C.C.) in 1637/8 
left to the church of Chesterton £100 “ for 
omaments together with perfecting my 
father’s monument therein.” William Bevill 
was a son of the first Sir Robert and brother 
of the second Sir Robert. Who are the 
the persons commemorated and is the date 
1611 correct? P.D.M. 


OHN ANDRE.—May I ask the assistance 

of your readers in my search for 
original manuscript and pictorial material 
referring to John André? He was born 
about 1751, lived in Clapham, was a friend 
of Anna Seward in Lichfield, studied in 
Germany, painted pictures and wrote poems, 
entered the British army, was sent to 
America, became adjutant general, was 
executed as a spy (1780), and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey; his family lived sub- 
sequently in Bath. I am writing a book 
which will combine his biography with that 
of the American general, Benedict Arnold, 
whose treason was responsible for André’s 
death. Thus I should also be grateful for 
any material dealing with Arnold’s career 
before 1781, when my study will end. 
I should be greatly obliged to anyone who 
would get in touch with me at 538 East 
Eighty-third Street, New York 28, N.Y., 


U.S.A. JAMES THOMAS FLEXNER. 


GTEAMBOATS ON THE VOLGA.— 

Would you have any record of the 
name of the Chief Engineer who ran the 
first steamboat up the Volga River in 
Russia, or could you give me any names 
at all of any of the Engineers who ran 
steamboats up the Volga River at the begin- 
ning of its navigation? 


Marie F. LOCHMEYER. 
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L&ETitia LANDON.—Inscription on the 


memorial tablet to Letitia Landon at 


Cape Coast Castle: 


Hic jacet sepultum 
Omne quod mortale fuit 
LETITIA ELIZABETHAE MACLEAN 
Quam egregia ornatam indole 
Musis precipue amatam 
Omniumque amores secum trahentem 
In ipse aetatis flore 
Die Octobris XV.A.D. M.D.CCC.XXXVIII 
Aetat XXXVI 


Quod spectas, viator, marmor 
Vanum heu doloris monumentum 
Conjux moerens erexit. 


Can anyone tell me who composed this 
inscription? 
Horace WYNDHAM. 


RMS OF BROWNE.—wWhat were the 
arms borne by John Browne of Gat- 
combe, I.W., whose daughter Elizabeth 
married James Winston MHeneage, of 
Cadeley, Lincs., and whose granddaughter 
Mary married William Fitzherbert, of 
Swinnerton Park, co. Staffs., on 20/6/1791. 
These arms were at one time to be seen 
on the wall of the R.C. church of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, Cowes, I.W., but 
have since been painted out. 


C. T. Grecory. 


BOWREMAN FAMILY OF THE ISLE 

OF WIGHT.—According to the Visi- 
tation of Co. Hunts. (1613), William Bevill 
married in 1536 Margaret, d. of Nicholas 
Bourman, of the Isle of Wight. There are 
wills proved P.C.C. of Richard Bowreman, 
of Dorset and the Isle of Wight, 1493, and 
Joan, Lady Bowreman, of Brok, Isle of 
Wight, 1503. Is there any printed pedigree 
of the Bowreman family? 

P.D.M. 


F,PWARD IRVING.—Edward Irving, the 

friend of the Carlyles, lived for some 
time, while a Scotch Presbyterian minister 
in London, in a house on the west side 
of Myddleton Square, but it has not been 
identified by a plaque. What number was 
it, and what were the years of Irving’s resi- 
dence in it? Has any house in central 
London been marked as one of his homes? 


E. 
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HENSTONE’S ‘LINES WRITTEN AT 
AN INN.’—Stephenson’s ‘Book of 

Proverbs’ says that these Lines were written 
about 1763. In your columns (Series 1, vi. 
464) the last and usually quoted verse, com- 
mencing ‘Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull 
round,’ is said to have been composed about 
1750 at a summer-house at Edge-hill, the 
remaining (four) stanzas having been added 
later, and printed in Dodsley’s edition of 
Shenstone. 

Are any further details available regarding 
the date of composition of the ‘ Lines ’? 

This enquiry is prompted by the discovery 
in a Dublin newspaper of 1758 of a poem 
headed : 


“ Verses written at an Inn on a particular 

Occasion. Inscribed to Mr. OWEN 

BRAY at Loughlinstown.” 
Loughlinstown is a village about 10 miles 
from Dublin. The Loughlinstown version is 
practically identical with Dodsley’s, but it 
is of interest not only in dating the ‘ Lines’ 
to 1758 or earlier, but it also contains an 
additional (and penultimate) verse. This and 
the last verse are printed exactly as follows: 


And now once more I shape my Way 
Thro’ rain or shine, thro’ thick or thin, 
Secure to meet at close of Day, 
With kind Reception—at an Inn. 


Whoe’er has travell’d Life’s dull Round 
Where’er his various Tour has been, 
May sigh to think how oft he found 
His warmest Welcome—at an Inn. 
The paper referred to is Faulkner’s Dublin 
Journal of 2.9.1758. 





F. CARROLL. 


UTHOR WANTED.—The following 
quotation appears on the title-page of 
the Rules of a Friendly Society (sometimes 
called the Long Lane Friendly Society) 
which was held at the Globe Inn, Hanslope, 
Bucks., from 1839-82: 
Blessed with fraternal Union, we can bear 
With fortitude the common ills of life, 
Tis this that in affliction’s wounds, the balm 
Of consolation pours. It also gives 
To feeble age, a staff on which to lean; 
And when the immortal part its temple leaves, 
Commits to dust the perishing remains. 
Can any reader identify the author of these 
lines, which must have been written before 
1840 (when the earliest rules were printed) 
but which probably were popular about this 


time? 
L. M. W. 
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Replies T 
Eon 
"THE DUCHESS OF KENT (1786-186)) FD: 
(cxcv. 413)—A _ biography of the & fir 
Duchess of Kent, “The Mother of Queen § he 





Victoria” by D. M. Stuart was published ip 
1941. A full account of the death of the 
Duchess is given, from which it seems to 
be most improbable that she was received 
into the Church of Rome “at the last,” 
according to the story mentioned in the 
“Recollections of a Northumberland 
Lady.” She had a sudden attack of illness, 
lost consciousness, and though she lived for 
many hours never recovered consciousness 
again. Miss Stuart does not mention the 
story, at this point, but earlier in the book j 
















(p. 188) she says: bi 
At the time of the Duchess’s death ® 2 
Lady Caroline Barrington told Miss Vic @ 
toria Stuart-Wortley about the “extra — C 
ordinary reports” going round that sk™ 
had “died Roman Catholic.” a 
Miss Stuart goes on to say that the “ 
rumour of the Duchess’s conversion to th ™ ™ 





Church of Rome had never died, and is 
not dead now, but she attributes it to the 
period in the reign of William IV when 
there were perpetual conflicts between the 
Duchess of Kent’s party and the Duke of 
Cumberland’s party as to which should 
become regent if the King died before the 
Princess Victoria came of age. The Duke 
of Cumberland posed as the Protestant 
Champion and in Ireland had the support 
of the Oranges lodges. The Duchess in 
opposition to this had the support of the 
O’Connellites, and the one positive founda- 
tion for the rumour of her conversion was 
the fact that in 1836 she subscribed £20 
towards the completion of the new Catholic 
cathedral at Tuam. The Duke of Cumber- 
land’s friends at once raised the alarm that § 
the Duchess was a secret Papist and unfit 
to have the Heiress Presumptive under her 
care, and the story, once started, never died. 
As Miss Stuart says, it is impossible to 
prove that the Duchess was not converted 
to the Church of Rome at some point in 
her life, but on the other hand there seems 
to be absolutely no evidence that she ever 
was. It may also be remarked that the 
name of her doctor was Clark, not Merfi- 


man. 
M. H. Donpps. 
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THe ROYAL ARMS OF ENGLAND 
(cxevi. 261).—For proof that the beasts 
on Royal Arms are leopards see (1) Fox- 
Davies’ Complete Guide, 1950, p. 173, “ we 
find in Glover’s Roll... 1250... that while 
he gives lions to six English earls he com- 
mences with ‘le roy d’Angleterre porte, 
gules trois Iupards or’”; (2) N.B.L. Select 
booklist May, 1951, bk. by E. E. Dorling, 
Leopards of England (Constable, 1913), a 
note says, this “. .. is... an account of 
‘the royal beasts on the arms of England 
which we... speak of as the English 
lions,’ ”; (3) The Leopards of England and 
the Channel Islands, 1943, by Rybot; (4) 
Heraldry in England (King Penguins, 1946) 
by Wagner, p. 10, fig. B, and don’t mind 
the description but study the beast; (5) same 
book, p. 18, “the King of England named 
Leopard Herald from his royal arms”; 
(6) the arms granted 20/10/1914 to London 
County Council by Coll. of Arms are 
“Barry wavy of six Azure and Argent, on 
a chief of the last the cross of St. George 
charged with a Leopard of England; (7) the 
arms of Woolwich has three leopards heads 
or on arms and Woolwich is famous for 
its Royal Arsenal: I presume the leopards 
are from the Royal Arms. 
Art O’LUNDY. 


A CAP FULL OF WIND is my nursery 

recollection, not ‘ cupful’ as submitted 
at cxcvi. 260. The only edition of Robin- 
son Crusoe now to my hand confirms 
(1820 (2 vol.), London: for Cadell and 
Davies; and for Blackwood, Edinburgh. 
A. and P. Spottiswoode, Printers-Street, 
London, printers. See Vol. I, 10). 

Aeolus uses a bag. In O.E.D. II, 87, 
middle column, bottom, s.v. cap. sb’ the 
article of clothing, “a small conical paper 
bag for holding groceries, etc., made by 
twisting up a sheet of paper; a ‘cornet.’” 
[My italics.] But at p. 88— 

. Cap sb° a small vessel used in the dairy, 

2. A measure of quantity: formerly 

Cop q.v. [where you find “Perhaps a 

different word,” p.966, middle column] 

1879 JAMIESON Sc. Dict. . . . as a capfu’ 

0’ meal, salt, etc.” 

Robinson Crusoe is, of course, ‘after’ 
Alexander Selkirk, a Scot; but this may be 
as far fetched an observation as the one 
about Aeolus is, 

CorREGIS. 
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MARTIN VAN BUTCHELL (cxcevi. 105, 

174).—In “‘ Man Midwife: the Further 
Experiences of John Knyveton, M.D., late 
Surgeon in the British Fleet, during the 
Years 1763-1809” (Edited by Ernest Gray; 
London, 1946), p. 68, appears the following 
account of the embalming of van Butchell’s 
first wife: 


“February 1lth [1775]: Calling one 
day last month at Dr. William Hunter's, 
found William Cruikshank busily engaged 
embalming the body of a female by inject- 
ing her veins with oil of turpentine and 
camphorated spirit of wine, and packing 
camphor into the abdomen: and learnt 
she was the late wife of Mr. Martin van 
Burchell [sic], a white-bearded old hypo- 
crite of a self-styled Dentist, residing at 
Mount Street, Mayfair: who rides in the 
Row on fine mornings armed with a large 
bone and riding a spotted pony. As Mr. 
Cruikshank was successful in injecting a 
carmine liquid into the body, giving it a 
life-like colour, and glass eyes of the 
natural colour were inserted, the deceased 
finally presented quite a lively appear- 
ance: and now Mr. Burchell, having 
arrayed his spouse in a linen gown and 
lace, and put her in a glass case behind 
a curtain in his office, exhibits his ‘ dear 
departed,’ as he styles her, to the public 
‘ Any day between the hours of Nine and 
One except Sunday’s.’” 


“What some folk do to get business,” 
adds Knyveton, “passes all comprehen- 
sion: I always did suspect he was a damned 


q—k. LESLIE SMITH. 


IFE SELLING IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (cxcvi. 
82, 152, 173, 238)—From The Satirist, 
November, 1807. ‘“‘ One of those disgraceful 
scenes, which of late become too common, 
was recently exhibited at Knaresborough. 
Owing to some jealousy, or other family 
differences a man brought his wife, 
equipped in the usual style, and sold her at 
the market cross, for sixpence and a quid 
of tobacco.” 
The usual style may refer to the wearing 
of a halter around the woman’s neck. 
I recall seeing a report of the sale of a 
man’s concubine in The London Chronicle 
for 1767, but made no note of the date or 


details. S. H. Warp. 
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G REENWICH HOSPITAL (cxcvi. 260). 
” —In the early part of the reign of 
William the Third a plan was formed for 
providing an asylum for aged and disabled 
seamen, the idea of which is attributed to 
his consort Mary: and their majesties 
having resolved that this design should be 
immediately executed, various situations 
were proposed for the site of the intended 
edifice. Sir Chris. Wren recommended 
that the unfinished palace of Greenwich 
should be enlarged, with additional build- 
ings, and employed for this purpose. This 
advice was adopted; and in 1694 the king 
and queen granted the palace, with other 
buildings and lands adjoining, to the lord 
keeper Somers, the Duke of Leeds, the Earls 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, Sydney, Lord Godolphin, 
and others, in trust “to erect and found 
an hospital for the reliefe and support of 
seamen serving on board the shipps or 
vessells belonging to the navy royall of us, 
our heirs, or successors, or imployed in our 
or their service at sea, who by reason of 
age, wounds or disabilities, shall be 
incapable of further service at sea, &c.” 

Such was the origin of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, an institution as honourable to the 
country as to its royal founders. 

The foundations of the new buildings 
were laid in form on the 3rd June, 1696, 
by John Evelyn, Esq. (the treasurer). 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


, BUNDLING : OR *‘TARRYING’ 

(excvi. 257).—The custom described 
in Barnaby’s Travels was very prevalent in 
the Highlands of Scotland for a great many 
years—and may still be practised in the 
Western Isles—with this difference, that the 
couple go to bed in their night attire with 
the prospective bride’s sister as a witness, 
similarly attired. 

If everything was, or is, satisfactory, the 
couple were, or are, married the following 
day. 

Was ‘Bundling’ not an Anglo-Saxon 


" 
custom: JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


NINETY-NINE YEAR LEASES (cxcvi. 

237).—Even under the stamp act of 
1891 the stamp duty of leases from 36 years 
to 99 years is the same, but it doubles at 
100 years and over. I am convinced that 
this or a law like it engendered the 99-year 


lease. P. W. F. Brown. 
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A NOON-DAY GUN (clvii. 464; clviij 

15, 211, 393; cxcvi. 262).—The ‘One 
o'clock gun,’ fired electrically on the Mor. 
peth Dock Wall by time-signal from the 
Royal Observatory, is an ancient institution 
in the Port of Liverpool. Suspended during 
the war, the signal has since been revived, 
but it is not, as in Naples, regarded as an 
amusement for children, but as a serious 
contribution to the amenities of the city, 
In the commercial quarter, the stranger jis 
amused to note the momentary suspension 
of business while citizens await the report 
and refer to their time-keepers. 


J. D. AYLwarp, 


ARRACK AND DR. JOHNSON (cxevi, 

237).—This was, according to Bailey’ 
Dictionary (21st ed., 1766) “a Spirit distilled 
from the Juice of the Cocoa-nut.” A punch 
was made of it with lemons, sugar, water 
and nutmeg, according to a fairly recent 
cookbook. Modern dictionaries are confus- 
ing, because the word is often loosely used. 
Johnson needed no book to tell him about 
the stuff, surely. Accent the second syllable, 


T. O. Masport. 


PAPIER CHIMIQUE (cxevi. 259)— 
Adhesive plaster coated with quick- 

drying oil and red lead. 
CHARLES A. TOASE. 


Larousse gives “ Papier Chimique” or 
Papier Wlinsr: 

Papier & base de goudron (Tar) on 

térébinthine (turpentine). 


G. A. TOMLIN. 


(CONSERVES AND BOULES JASPEES 
(cxevi. 237).—Conserves: dark spec 
tacles to combat glare. P 
Boule: probably from Boulle the eminent 
cabinet maker, d. 1732. 
Boule jaspée: a piece of furniture 
encrusted with jasper, or decorated with 


divers colours. 
G. A. TOMLIN. 


A conserve de vue was a screen of green 
silk placed in front of a candle to soften 
the light, in the seventeenth century. Boules 
jaspées are for marbling the edges of books 


CHARLES A, TOASE. 
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The Library 


THE RED BOOK OF WORCESTER, 
edited for the Worcestershire Historical 
Society by Marjory Hollings. Parts I-IV 
(1934-1950). 

(THE Red Book of Worcester, compiled 

at the end of the thirteenth century, 
was preserved among the cathedral archives 
until the reign of George I, but it has since 
been lost; the present text has been edited 
from a transcript, said to be an ideal one, 

made by Dr. William Thomas (1670-1738). 
The original book was believed by 

Dr. Thomas to be a record of taxations of 
all the manors that anciently belonged to 
the Bishopric of Worcester and in three 
parts, viz., one made in the time of Bishop 
Baldwin (1180-1185), the next when tenths 
were granted to Edward I by Pope Nicholas 
IV, and the third made by Bishop Giffard 
in 1299, but the present editor prefers to 
regard these divisions as manorial surveys 
or ‘extents.’ The Red Book also contains 
some miscellaneous items of the eleventh 
to thirteenth centuries which are of more 
than passing interest. 

Miss Hollings gives adequate reasons for 
her conclusions, and critically examines the 
values of these records as aids to our better 
understanding of the customs of a society 
ante-dating that which they describe. It is, 
of course, necessary to have complementary 
archives such as court rolls and accounts if 
we are to get the fullest value from surveys, 
but it is seldom that rolls exist for so early 
a period as is covered by the Red Book. 

_ The revenues of the See were increased 

in the late thirteenth century by investing 

capital in land, most of which was let out 
to tenants while an extra acreage of demesne 
land was put under the plough or used for 
dairy-farming. The effect on labour services 
of this policy is of considerable interest, and 
attention is focussed on which of those 
services the lord would retain rather than 
compound for money payments. It is 
agreed, as Miss Hollings says, that boon- 

Works are the last which the lord would 

Wish to relinquish; carriers’ services, for 

Which the evidence is not quite so clear, 

Were nearly as important, but there is no 

proof of a real increase in either of these 

services on the manors dealt with in this 
book. Indoor services such as help in the 
kitchen, brewhouse or bakery when the lord 
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was in residence are mentioned occasionally. 
While the labour services in both the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries were more 
than was needed, the: custumals show 
that by the end of the thirteenth century 
most had been sold and ‘ by the middle of 
the fourteenth century no customary labour 
was exacted on any of the episcopal manors 
in Worcestershire except at such times as 
ploughing, hay-making and harvest.’ 

This important text, with its equally valu- 
able introduction, is of particular interest 
to the student of medieval economy and 
provides a detailed picture of conditions 
which are too frequently given only in broad 
outline. The sections on the conditions of 
the peasantry and the amount of time which 
the villein could devote to his own land 
might, perhaps, have been expanded to 
advantage, especially as there is a useful 
contribution on the ‘customary tenement’ 
with the conclusion that local evidence sup- 
ports the view that ‘the average villein was 
enjoying coarse plenty rather than the 
struggling existence which Mr. Bennett 
suggests in his Life on the English Manor. 
Military service of varying degrees is con- 
sidered at some length, the territorial 
endowment of the warrior from Saxon times 
to the better-known Norman knight’s fee 
confirming the view that the Conqueror's 
settlement was actually based upon the old 
English system. Finally, the useful glossary 
of terms and the full indexes must receive 
full praise. An edited translation of the text 
would be desirable as there are doubtless 
many people who would like to read about 
manorial conditions in these early days in 
a form other than Latin, but this is perhaps 
asking for too much. 


Although sixteen years have elapsed since 
the issue of the first part of the Red Book 
of Worcester and the present (fourth) part 
completing the work, it must be realized 
that the war years seriously interfered with 
the publication of such specialized texts. 
And the unfortunate conditions prevailing 
since 1939 have made publishing an ex- 
tremely difficult proposition for local 
societies; members have resigned or other- 
wise lost touch, prices have increased 
beyond our wildest dreams, and new plans 
have had to be made. The value of societies 
such as the Worcestershire Historical Society 
to a large number of people outside its own 
boundaries cannot be over-estimated, and 
with such a splendid publishing record 
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dating from 1898, we hope that the means 
to enable it to continue will be forthcoming. 
Mr. J. F. Parker, F.S.A., of Tickenhill 
Manor, Bewdley, is the Society’s Honorary 
Secretary, and he will welcome new sub- 
scribers; the annual subscription is £1 Is. 
which is not a large sum for the privilege 
of having such scholarly and important 
texts as that now under review. 


POLITICAL EDUCATION: an inaugural 
lecture at the London School of 
Economics. By Michael Oakeshott, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science in the Uni- 
versity of London. (Cambridge: Bowes 
& Bowes. 2s. 6d.) 


HIS is a difficult essay and demands an 

athletic reader—one wonders what its 
hearers made of it as a lecture. But, as was 
said long since, ‘there is the pleasure— 
always great to an active mind—of being 
active. You have to ask yourself at every 


step whether you have rightly understood.’ 
At every step, because Professor Oakeshott 
has some favourite phrases, each of which he 
will repeat half a dozen or more times, and 
never once does the phrase seem to explain 
itself. E.g. ‘to understand an activity ... 


is to recognize it as having the source of its 
movement within itself,’ and so we have ‘ an 
understanding of politics .. . which mistakes 
for a concrete self-moved manner of 
activity what is never more than an abstract 
moment in any manner of being active.’ The 
lecturer would have us ask, ‘What would 
compose an understanding in which politics 
are revealed as a self-moved manner of 
activity? ’ Can we help ourselves by some- 
times substituting ‘instinctive’ and some- 
times ‘spontaneous’ for ‘self-moved’? 
Another of his words is ‘ empirical’ (which 
of course had no difficulty for a London 
School of Economics audience). ‘In the 
understanding of some people, politics are 
what may be called an empirical activity,’ 
but that is to misunderstand politics, 
because ‘empiricism by itself . . . can 
become a partner in a concrete manner of 
activity only when it is joined with some- 
thing else; in science, for example, when it 
is joined with hypothesis.’ This sent one 
active reader to the O.E.D. to see whether 
empiricism is wishful thinking, hand-to- 
mouth expedient, trial-and-error where the 
trial was inappropriate and the error inevit- 
able. But the Dictionary does not say so. 
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Another uncomfortable word is ideol 
but we think the professor doesn’t like 
much more than we do: he seems usually to 
use it satirically. ‘A political ideology 
ports to supply in advance knowledge of 
what Freedom or Democracy or Justice is, 
and in this manner sets empiricism to work: 
We have italicized in advance because that 
(we think we understand) is where ideologies 
go wrong. The lecturer puts it 
politely: ‘As I understand it, a politied 
ideology purports to be an abstract prin 
ciple, which has been independently pre 
meditated.” That, we think, is Professor 
Oakeshott’s ‘great text in Galatians’ with 
three distinct damnations, and for a few 
pages our enjoyment is quite easy, but the 
honest reader will know that he has got to 
get his own mind clear: he has got to undem 
stand this—‘ A political ideology must be 
understood, not as an independently pre 
meditated beginning for political activity, 
but as knowledge (in an abstracted am 
generalized form) of a traditional manner 
attending to the arrangements of a society? 
Professor Oakeshott has wit, whieh 
springs its surprises on us very quietly,’ 
Thus— 7 
‘On August 4, 1789, for the complex and 
bankrupt social and political system of 
France was substituted the Rights of Mam, 
Reading this document we come to the 
conclusion that somebody has done some 
thinking. Here, displayed in a few sem 
tences, is a political ideology: a s 
of rights and duties, a scheme of ends— 
—justice, freedom, equality, security, 
property, and the rest—ready and waiting 
to be put into practice for the first time, 
‘For the first time’? Not a bit of it 
This ideology no more existed in advance 
of political practice than a cookery book 
exists in advance of knowing how to cook. 
Certainly it was the product of somé 
body’s reflection, but it was not the 
product of reflection in advance of poli 
tical activity. For here, in fact, are 
closed, abstracted and abridged, the 
common law rights of Englishmen, the 
gift not of independent premeditation or 
divine munificence, but of centuries of 
day-to-day attending to the arrangements 
of an historic society.’ 


CORRIGENDA 


exevi. p. 221, col. i, 1.2; for Vol. IL read 
Vol. 11. 
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